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“Good evening, grandma,” said little Frederic wistfully. “Are you just taking up the soup?” 








The Wind’s Namesake 
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O YOU know what the mistral is? It is 
the wind that sweeps down from the Alps 
across bright, hot Provence; a rough, bit- 

ter wind, driving the mists before it, whipping 
the gray leaves of the olive trees into foam, lift- 
ing loose tiles from the housetops. There is a 
saying that it rushes out from a great hole in a 
mountain side, and that if one could find the hole 
and plug it up, Provence would become a Para- 
dise. 

Once the mistral rocked the cradle of a baby 
poet as he lay cuddled before his father’s hearth- 
stone. The sound of it surging through the 
cypress hedge filled his sleep like the song of a 
rushing stream. The baby had been christened 
Frederic and his last name was Mistral, like that 
of the wind. 

The baby’s father, Francois Mistral, owned 
a large farm with sheep and cattle and employed 
many men. Frederic never heard his father 
grumble about the wind. “It sweeps the fog 
from our lowlands,” he would say, “and stirs the 
sap in the trees and in the 
plants.” At harvest time when 
the threshers were beating the 
wheat and the rye with their 
flails, Frederic could see the 
mistral working with them; 
for it blew the chaff from the 


Old Sayings to Creeping Things 
in Provence 

Praying mantis, art so wise, 

Know you where the sly fox lies? 


ple of Provence. It was only a spoken language 
and had no literature until Frederic Mistral gave 
it a glowing poetry which has preserved for us 
the Proveneal life and traditions. 

But when Frederic was a little boy no one 
would have guessed that he had the makings of 
a poet and a scholar. He would not even learn 
his letters. All his days were passed in the pas- 
tures, woods and streams about his father’s farm, 
absorbed in the habits of birds, insects and fish. 

At eight years old, however, Frederic was 
packed off to school with his primer, his copy- 
book and his lunch in a blue bag. At that time 
there was a gang of boys in the same school whose 
ambition was to play hooky successfully—not 
in the ordinary manner, mind you, but as a great 
adventure. The boy who succeeded in disappear- 
ing for several days and in finding food and shel- 
ter for himself was regarded as a hero and became 
the head of the gang. 

In summertime these adventures were not so 
bad. There were acres of beans and turnips. 
There were orchards of apples, 
peaches, pears and cherries. 
And then the melons and the 
golden grapes and the hidden 
hens’ nests! But if it were 
winter, a boy had to be up and 
stirring and if he was very 


threshing floor, leaving the 
clean grain. 

Frederic’s father was old 
enough to be his grandfather, 


Little lizard, be my friend 

’Gainst all snakes that bite and 
bend; 

Then I'll give you grains of salt 

When before my house you halt. 


small it was no disgrace to ask 

hospitality at some farmhouse 

where he was unknown. 
Frederic, who had run wild 


but his mother was young and 
pretty and gay. She ordered 
her household well; picked 
fruit for preserving, pressed 
cheeses, and fed the silk- 
worms. When she sat with 
her distaff spinning flax, Fred- 
eric leaned against her knee and listened to 
stories and ballads of old Provence, laying them 
by in his heart for a future day, without knowing 
it. His mother told the stories in a strange old 
tongue, the Provencal, the language spoken in 
that part of Southern France. It is a mixture of 
old Greek and Latin, French, perhaps some Ara- 
bic, and of the unknown speech of the first peo- 


Oh, snail with one eye, 
Your horns let me spy, 
Or the blacksmith Ill call 
To smash house and all. 


for the eight years of his life 
and was as untamed as a colt, 
hated the schoolroom. So he 
began slipping away with the 
other truants, to go fishing or 
berrying, or simply to lie on 
the hillside and watch the 
dragon flies darting about in the sun. 

The master was on the watch, though, and re- 
ported Frederic’s lapses. “Young man,” said 
Francois Mistral to his son, “if this happens 
again I shall break a willow switch over your 
back.” And for two days Frederic kept his 
seat on the school bench and studied hard. 
Then, on the third day, when he was wading the 
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stream with other hardened sinners, his father 
passed over the bridge not thirty yards away. 
“All right. You remember what I said. I shall 
be waiting for you this evening with the switch.” 
That was all. But Frederic’s bones turned to 
water. His father had never punished him in all 
his life, yet he feared him like fire. ‘“You’ll catch 
it this time,” grinned his companions. And Fred- 
eric, with a sinking heart, said to himself: “This 
time he will surely cut a switch.” 

That decided it. The time had come for the 
great adventure. He must disappear into the 
blue. Without stopping to choose his direction, 
Frederic took the first path in sight and fled to- 
wards the mountain. Hour after hour he walked, 
until the sun began to sink and the little boy 
thought longingly of his mother’s good soup. He 
would have to beg his supper from some kind 
farmer’s wife. Before he had gone much farther 
he glimpsed a little white farmhouse sheltered 
from the mistral by a cypress hedge. Advancing 
timidly, he saw through the door an old woman 
who was pouring soup over slices of bread. 

“Good evening, grandma,” said little Frederic 
wistfully. “Are you just taking up the soup?” 

“Where do you come from, little one?” 

“From Maillane,” said Frederic, and added, 
truthfully, “I am in a scrape and am going to ask 
your hospitality.” 

“If that is the case, come in and sit on the 
stairs, and if you wish soup you must earn it.” 

“Gladly! What shall I do?” 

“Now see; we will sit side by side on the lowest 
step and then we will both jump at the same 
time. The one who jumps farthest shall have his 
fill of pottage. The other must eat with his eyes.” 

“All right,” cried Frederic joyfully, sure that 
he could jump much farther than the old woman. 

They sat with feet close together on the bot- 
tom step of the staircase, which, as in all Proven- 
cal houses,was opposite the door. The old woman 
began swinging her arms. “TI say one, and I say 
two, and I say three!” she cried, and Frederic 
leaped forward with such force that he cleared 
the doorsill. But the old woman, who had only 
made believe to jump, slammed the door shut, 
and, shooting the bolt, cried, “Go home to your 
parents, you little seamp. They are worrying 
about you.” 

Now, aside from his fear of a whipping, Fred- 
eric had no idea which path to take towards 
home. It had grown dark. Behind the house a 
little path led up over ahill. Frederic took it and 
came down into a vineyard in which stood a 
dilapidated hut. The poor child was so tired, so 
cold and hungry and dizzy that anything with a 
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roof was welcome. The doors and windows were 
gone and some of the beams had fallen and lay 
across one another on the floor. Dead tired, 
Frederic climbed up and, stretching out on the 
largest of the beams, was asleep in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

And now let Frederic Mistral tell the rest of 
the story as he did years afterwards: 

“T do not know how long I remained thus. 
Always in the midst of my heavy sleep I seemed 
to see a flaming brazier around which sat three 
men talking and laughing. ‘Are you dreaming?’ 
I said to myself, ‘or is it real?’ But I felt no fear 
and continued to sleep quietly. Probably the 
smoke finally choked me. I started up suddenly 
with acry of fright. Oh, if I did not die then and 
there of fright I never shall! Imagine three 
gypsy faces suddenly turned toward me, with 
eyes, terrible eyes! ‘Don’t kill me, don’t kill me!’ 
I cried to them. ‘Don’t killme!’ Then the three 
gypsies, who, you may be sure, had been as fright- 
ened as I, began to laugh, and one of them said, 
‘All right, you bad little boy, you can boast that 
you gave us a great start.’ When I saw them 
laughing and talking I took courage, and at the 
same time the extremely pleasant smell of roast- 
ing meat rose to my nostrils. 

“They made me come down from my perch, 
asked who I was, where I lived, how I came to be 
there and I don’t know what else. At last, com- 
pletely reassured, one of the thieves (for they 
were in fact three thieves) said, ‘If you are play- 
ing truant you must be hungry. Here, eat that,’ 
and he threw to me, as though to a dog, a slice of 
mutton, half cooked. Only then I noticed that 
they were roasting a lamb. They must have 
stolen it from some pasture. 

“When we had all eaten well in this manner 
the three men rose, gathered up their things and 
talked in low tones. Then one of them said: 
‘Look here, little fellow, because you, too, are a 
rascal, we will not hurt you. But, however, in 
order that you may not see where we go, we are 
going to fasten you into that barrel there. When 
it grows light you can scream and the first passer- 
by will pull you out if he wishes.’ 

All right, put me in the barrel,’ I said with 
a resigned air. In fact, I was glad to escape so 
easily. They caught me by the seat of my trou- 
sers and paf! into the barrel. There I was all 
alone in the middle of the night in a barrel in a 
ruined thatched cottage! I crouched down like 
a ball of yarn, poor little thing, and waited for 
dawn, praying softly. But imagine! Suddenly 
in the darkness I heard something moving and 
snuffing around my barrel. I held my breath as 


though dead, and I heard the thing 
going in circles around the barrel, 
snuffing and prowling, going away 
and coming again. My heart beat 
and ticked like a clock. When dawn 
began, the footsteps which had so 
frightened me being a little more 
distant, I peeked through a crack 
and what did I see? A wolf, my good 
friends—as big as a small donkey. 
An enormous wolf with eyes that 
burned like two candles. 

“He had come, it would seem, be- 
cause he smelled the lamb, and find- 
ing nothing but the bones, he wanted 
the tender flesh of a child instead. 
Strangely enough, when I knew just 
what was happening, my blood 
cooled slightly. I had so feared a 
ghost that the sight of the wolf him- 
self gave me courage. 

“‘Ah,’ I said to myself, ‘if this 
beast perceives that the barrel is 
rotten he will jump on it and then 
he will grab you and eat you.’ 

“At this moment the wolf, in turn- 
ing, brushed against the barrel with 
his tail. Quick as a flash the little 
fellow inside slid his hand through 
the crack and catching the tip pulled 
it into the barrel where he held on 
firmly with both hands. The wolf 
bounded with fright and then set off 
on a wild gallop as though pursued 
by a thousand devils, dragging the 
barrel after him over stones, over 
grapevines. 

““Q’ I wept, ‘who knows where 
the wolf will carry you! And if the barrel bursts 
he will bite you, he will eat you!’ 

“Suddenly the barrel fell in, the tail escaped. 
I saw far, far away my wolf galloping into 
the distance and, looking about me, I found 
myself on the road that runs from Maillane 
to St. Remy, about a quarter of an hour from 
home. 

“Tt is not necessary to tell you that with such 
emotions I scarcely feared my father’s switch, and 
running as though the wolf were still pursuing 
me, I reached home. Behind the house, near the 
road, my father was hoeing. He straightened 





A Provencal castle in Mistral’s country 


himself and laughing in the sleeve of his blouse 
he said: 

“ “Ah, my fine fellow, run to your mother who 
has not slept all night.’ 

“And I ran to my mother. Point by point I 
recounted to my parents all my hot adventures. 
But when I came to the thieves, the barrel and 
the wolf: 

“ “Oh, little stupid,’ they said. ‘Don’t you see 
that it was fear that made you dream all that?’ 
And I had to repeat and insist obstinately that 
nothing was more true. It was in vain. No one 
would believe it.” 

What do you think? 
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“Ob, bo! that was a great 

bunt! A whole year the ram 

escaped him, running from 
crag to crag”’ 
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SEARLYasthree [BN 
thousand years [| 
before the birth 


of Christ, the Phoeni- 
cians were famed as 
traders and sailors. 
Their cities along the 
coast of the Mediter- 
ranean north of Pales- 
tine were storehouses 
for goods from all the 
known world — white 
wool from Syria, silk 
from Persia, perfumes 
and spices and gold 


brought by caravan 
from Arabia, amber 


brought down across Europe from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic Sea, iron and copper from Cyprus. 
Their workers in metal and glass, their weavers 
and dyers and embroiderers, were busy manu- 
facturing things to be sent on the well-built ships 
that plied the landlocked seas and even ventured 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules into the Atlantic 
to trade the glass beads of Phoenicia for the tin 
of Britain. Phoenician sailors were skilled and 
fearless navigators, steering through the night by 
the North Star and hired for the sea fights of con- 
quering monarchs like Sennacherib and Xerxes 
and Alexande, The time of Mrs. Carus’s story 
is about 930 B. —., when Hiram I was king of Tyre 
and his friend, King Solomon, reigned in Jerusa- 
lem. In the last of the three stories we shall pub- 
lish about Metten, he goes to Jerusalem and sees 
Solomon’s Temple being built.—The Editor. 


I. Metten Goes to Egypt 
N A VERY far-off time and a very far-off land, 
the young son of a sea-captain was making 
ready for his first voyage. 
The ship lay in the northern harbor of Tyre. 
Her cargo of bronze tools, leather and cloth filled 
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A Phoenician Boy 
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Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott 


‘At last Melkarth began to 

gain and in the autumn be 

struck the ram a glancing 
blow with his spear” 


the hold. The rowers’ 
benches and platform 
fitted down snugly 
over the bales. Above 
them on the deck lay 
coiled ropes, reefed 
bedding, casks of wa- 
ter, hampers of food, 
all in readiness. 

CaptainEthbaal and 
Metten, his son, stood 
by the tall tiller oars, 
overseeing the reefing 
of the square sail to 
the swinging halyard 
high on the mast. The 
dozen seamen crowded 
a deck scarcely a dozen yards long. 

“You men remain on board the bireme,” or- 
dered the captain. “Come, Metten, this will be 
our last evening at home, for we sail at dawn.” 

Father and son sprang to the stone wharf, and 
made their way through narrow streets crowded 
with people pouring out of darkened houses as 
sunset cooled the busy town. Arriving at home, 
they climbed to the roof, where Amma, Metten’s 
mother, had prepared the evening meal. 

“We are ready to sail at dawn,” cried Metten, 
catching his sister Ilissa’s hands and whirling her 
to her seat. “Is your roll of cloth ready, [lissa? I 
must get a good price for you in Egypt.” 

“Yes, you must,” gaily answered the dark-eyed 
Phoenician girl. “It is really my cloth, so I should 
have whatever you get for it.” 

And indeed it was hers; for Ilissa had helped 
to spin the fleeces brought by peddlers from the 
shepherds of Israel. She had helped the Baby- 
lonian bondswoman weave, catching the shuttle 
as it came through the lifted warp, throwing it 
back when the threads were alternated. She had 
helped with the dyeing, even pulling a few tiny 
sacs of the dyestuff with a hooked needle from the 


heads of the shell-fish brought by divers from 
out in the bay. After a tubful of dye was ready, 
she had smeared the whole length of cloth with 
it. Then she had spread the cloth in the sun on 
the roof of the shop and watched as it changed 
color, first green, then blue, then purple. Now 
that it had been washed in soapy water, it was a 
brilliant, lasting red. 

“Tlissa now knows the whole process of our 
Tyrian dye,” said Amma, nodding proudly. “She 
will be a good house-mistress when she is grown.” 

“And I ean write as well as Metten, too, fath- 
er,” Ilissa told Captain Ethbaal. “We shall write 
each other everything that happens while he is 
away.” 

After the meal Metten said to his mother: 

“Tell me a last story, mother, please.” So 
Amma began, smiling: 


“Once upon a time our great god, Melkarth, made him- 
self a golden cup so large that he could sit in the bottom 
of it. In this the giant floated across the sea. 

“ ‘Blow, East Wind,’ he called, ‘blow me to that purple 
island lying in the glory of my father Baal’s crimson cloak 
which floats behind him as he drives his chariot down the 
western slopes of the sky.’ 

“So Melkarth voyaged to Cyprus. On the hills of the 
island he saw a shining copper ram. Melkarth chased the 
ram. Oh, ho! that was a great hunt! A whole year the 
ram escaped him, running from crag to crag, down valley, 
up hill. At last Melkarth knew the path the ram followed, 
and began to gain. 

“In the autumn he struck the ram a glancing blow with 
his spear. The copper beast began to bleed. On the short- 
est day of winter, the ram lay dying in a deep ravine. 
Then Melkarth took the body upon his shoulders and ear- 
ried it to the sea. He threw the heavy copper into his 
golden roundship. Clang, it rang! 





The bireme was being rowed up an arm of the muddy 


old Nile. 


Papyrus reeds stood everywhere along the stream 


“Calling the winds, Melkarth returned to Tyre. There 
his smiths melted the copper in the forge Melkarth had 
built them long before. They cast two other copper round- 
ships, and returned to Cyprus. And they found that wher- 
ever the blood of the copper ram had been spilled, copper 
threads went deep into the mountain.” 

“You two know,” Amma finished, “that even 
now we bring most of our copper from the mines 
in Cyprus. And you know that the first ships of 
our forefathers were roundships. But that’s all 
for tonight, children; time to go to bed, now. 
Metten must be up early tomorrow.” 

So Metten and Ilissa went down from the roof, 
but the boy, at least, was too excited to sleep 
very much. He was on his feet in an instant 
when Captain Ethbaal came to awaken him be- 
fore it was light. They hurried to the ship, 
weighed anchor and were rowed through the gate 
of the mole as the first rosy color lighted the 
snowclad ridge of the Lebanon hills. As they 
drew off, they saw their proud old island town of 
Tyre melt into the older shore-town just behind 
it, and by noon could see but a low line of the 
hills. 

“We shall keep the shore in sight,” said Eth- 
baal, who stood with one hand on each of the tall 
tiller oars in the stern. “But after we pass Solo- 
mon’s port of Joppa we must put out to sea so 
that the Ishmaelite pirates may not sight us.” 

“Ts it true, father,” asked Metten, “that King 
Hiram is to help the king of Israel to build a tem- 
ple to his god? All the boys at home were talking 
about it.” 

“Yes,” answered Ethbaal, leaning hard on the 
leeboard tiller. “Hiram’s grandfather was the 
friend of Solomon’s father, 
David. Hiram hopes to use 
Solomon’s newly conquered 
Red Sea ports in return for 
lending him Phoenician work- 
men and materials for his tem- 
ple.” 

After they had sailed for 
some days, a seaman waked 
Metten, lying curled in his 
sleeping robes on the deck. 

“Look, boy!” called his 
father. “There’s the low land 
at the Nile’s mouth.” 

Soon the bireme was being 
rowed up one of the arms of 
that muddy old river. On all 
sides lay the marshy delta. 
Papyrus reeds stood every- 
where along the stream. 

“The Egyptians cut these 
reeds deep under the water,” 

(Continued on page 132) 
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sale AGE NES Nad daa eae 


On the eve of St. Jobn all the young people put on their best clothes. 
They gather armfuls of flowers to decorate the verandas and doorways 


Holidays Swedish Children Love 


INGRID SUNDSTROM 


HE HOLIDAY Swedish children like best 

after Christmas is Easter, or, in certain 

parts of Sweden, the day before the Annun- 
ciation. In some parts of the country this day 
is also named “Tranafton,” which means the eve 
of the day consecrated to those long-legged mi- 
gratory birds, the cranes. At that time the chil- 
dren write special letters, which they decorate 
with all sorts of drawings of cranes, and compose 
verses about these swift, light-winged birds. 


The Friendly Cranes 


The exact origin of the “Tranafton” is not 
known, but there is a story that Saint Joseph and 
the Virgin, being unable to find shelter, were 
obliged to spend a night in the open air. The 
wind blew and the infant Jesus was very cold. 
Then the cranes, which were just flying north- 
wards, were sent by the angels to protect the 
little child. And the birds, in a great gray flock, 
flew swiftly to the spot. They hovered over the 
Holy Family and covered the little Jesus with 
their soft wings, so that he was kept snugly 
warm. The Virgin and Saint Joseph related what 
had happened, and, in token of gratitude, the eve 
of the Annunciation was called “Tranafton.” I, 
myself, heard this story when I was a little girl 
and since that time no birds have seemed to me 
more beautiful or more friendly than cranes. 

The Easter celebrations begin on Holy Thurs- 
day. Then, according to popular superstition, 
all the witches meet and prepare to go to their 
nocturnal revels at “Blakulla.” There they cele- 
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brate Easter with all kinds of ceremonies. People 
of the north and center of Sweden declare that 
Blakulla is in the far north of Lapland; but 
people of the south say that the witches meet on 
a funny little island called “Jungfrun” near the 
town of Oskarshamn in Smoland. This island is 
famous for its caves and it is not hard, to picture 
it as a gathering place for wizards and witches. 
Looked at from the mainland, it seems to be 
veiled in an enchanted mist—mysterious and al- 
luring. 


Easter Letters 


Thursday evening the children meet in the 
fields and light fires and set off fire-crackers to 
frighten the sorcerers and witches away from 
their dwellings. Then they go home and write 
their Easter letters—rather strange letters. I 
do not know the origin of the custom, but at one 
time the letters were probably intended to ward 
off the evil spells of the sorcerers. Then, as time 
went on, the Easter letters simply became a 
harmless amusement for all Swedish children. A 
horrible looking witch is drawn riding through 
space on a broom with a goat’s horn dangling 
at her side. Below the drawing the following 
verses are written: 


“On the stroke of midnight 

Silently I'll come 

Snare you with a cord and 

Carry you off through a hole in the wall.” 


“Tn the dark woods where the bears snarl 
And the hare springs lightly, 


There is a cosy little hut 

Where a little old woman sits smiling 
Because—my beautiful darling, 

She wants to carry you off to the witches’ revels.” 


The letter is then folded and closed with a 
large seal into which a bird’s feather is stuck. 
Then comes the address: “To the ugly witch 
Susan,” “To the great wizard Peter,” or “To the 
sweetest of witches, my little mother,” and so on. 
As all friends in the village must have a letter, 
you can imagine how busy the children are on 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday, drawing, paint- 
ing and verse-making. On Good Friday they go 
to church with their parents and are not allowed 
to play as they usually do on holidays, for they 
understand that Good Friday is a special day 
when it is not quite appropriate to play. 


Playing Mailman 


Then comes Holy Saturday, and that is a long 
day—the evening seems so far off! But when 
at last it begins to grow dark the mothers are 
very busy. They help the children to dress up 
in all sorts of fantastic costumes. And when it 
is quite dark—about half past seven—a troop 
of quaint little men and women may be seen 
stealing about the village. There, for instance, 
is a little witch who carries in one hand a broom 
much bigger than herself and in the other a 
packet of letters decorated with feathers, all 
ready to be distributed. Noiselessly she ap- 
proaches a neighboring house, opens the door, 
throws in the letters, utters 
a shrill witch’s scream and 
then runs away at top 
speed. And so she visits all 
her friends and comrades in 
the village. Then she hur- 
ries home to see what let- 
ters have arrived from her 
companions in her absence. 

When all the letters have been read, the fam- 
ily sits down to a good meal. In accordance with 
an old tradition eggs and batter pudding are 
eaten on Easter eve. The children paint the 
eggs all imaginable colors and decorate them with 
verses about the Easter festival. The Easter 
holidays pass all too quickly even though Swedish 
children generally have a whole week’s vacation. 


May Day Picnics 

Although it is not a holiday, we can’t overlook 
the first of May. 

In certain parts of Sweden the young people 
in the country districts begin to collect branches 
well in advance of the last day of April to make 
a fire on that evening. Again, the origin of this 









The Easter letter has some verses 
written below a picture of a 

witch 
Then it is folded catercornered and 
closed with a seal into which a bird’s 
feather is stuck. 


custom is not known, but it is believed to date 
from the time when wolves and other wild ani- 
mals roamed freely about the country. At the 
beginning of May the people sent the flocks to 
pasturage and big fires were lighted to frighten 
wild beasts away. In the evening all the fires 
are lighted and the people in the plains see on 
the surrounding hilltops twenty or thirty bon- 
fires, flaming skywards, as a sign of peace and 
tranquillity for the coming spring. 

On the first of May the mothers make up little 
baskets of provisions for the children who go oft 
for their first excursion of the year into the woods. 
They make a camp, cook and have a good time. 
Sometimes they find a wood-anemone—our first 
little spring flower. Then they know that sum- 
mer is not far off when there will be no more 
school and they can live all day long out of doors 
in the country. 


The Longest Day in the Year 


One day celebrated in Sweden in the middle of 
the summer is the feast of St. John. St. John’s 
Day and the day before are the longest in the 
year, and the weather 
is at its best. On these 
days the sun seems un- 
willing to leave the 
Swedish children’s 
beautiful country and 
dusk extends almost to 
dawn. 

On the eve of St. 
John all the young 
people put on their 
best clothes. They 
gather armfuls of flow- 
ers and branches of 
birch with which to 
decorate the verandas 
and doorways. 

In the evening everybody dances to the violin 
around a blossoming May-tree in the midst of a 
green field. In the towns magnificent Maypoles 
are set up in the public parks for the children who 
cannot go into the country. 

The country people dance until it is time to 
admire the sunrise. Provided with warm drinks, 
the young people set off for the hilltops in the 
morning mist—the indescribable mist that is 
only seen at that time of the year. They make 
a camp and wait. Children in all countries can 
understand, I am sure, the feeling of awe which 
steals into the hearts of these watchers of the 
rising sun as they see it slowly roll above the 
cloudless horizon, bathed in flaming fire, above 
a sea of blue. 





riding on a_ broomstick. 
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March: All is boly now, the earth, the grass, the tree, the 
scent of the meadows, is prayer. Nature is preparing won- 
ders; walk the fields with reverence. 

—IN AN ALBUM FROM SzERENcS, HuncaRY 


REMEMBER EX-SERVICE MEN AT EASTER 


GREAT many Juniors throughout the coun- 

try never fail to remember the ex-service 

men in hospitals at Easter. Many letters come 

in saying how much these men appreciate the 

small tokens that show they have not been for- 

gotten. For example, here is a shortened version 

of a long letter from the head of Red Cross ser- 

vice in hospital Number 48, to the head of the 
Junior work in Atlanta, Georgia. 


“My Dear Mrs. Etsas: 

“We want to thank you and all the children of the Atlanta 
schools who contributed toward a brighter Easter at this 
hospital. The cunning little rabbit candy containers with 
tiny green baskets on their arms show how clever the Juniors 
are. It is interesting to see how much the patients enjoy 
these pretty favors. They have them on lockers and on 
window sills near their beds and may keep them for weeks. 

“Tt is too bad the children who brought flowers to school 
on Friday before Easter for the patients here could not 
see how the men did appreciate them. Many took a great 
interest in helping us arrange the flowers and said over and 
over again how nice they thought the Juniors were to have 
remembered them. We were delighted to receive the six- 
teen glasses of jelly. 

“Thank the Juniors who answered our SOS for the man- 
uals for diabetics. We understand we are to have six sub- 
scriptions. This is a really constructive service. Follow- 
ing the diet rules in the manual at home, for example, may 
save some man a trip to the hospital, thus keeping the family 
together as well as saving money for the Veterans’ Bureau.” 
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THE BOY ON THE COVER 


LAF lives in one of those narrow valleys of 
Norway that run back from the sea between 
rugged mountains. During the winter, when the 
Northern Lights flame across the sky and there 
is no sun, the people of these valleys are cut off 
from the rest of the world. For centuries they 
have filled the dark months with fashioning 
quaint and beautiful objects until each valley 
has developed an art of its own. Olaf is painting 
a dish to hold eggs or bread. It is hollowed from 
a single block of wood and is in the shape of a 
bird with a long neck, or of a boat with a high 
prow. The house is built of logs put together 
with wooden pegs and is five hundred years old. 
Homespun rugs are hung against the wall to keep 
out draughts. But the house is so well built and 
the fire of pine knots so intensely hot that Olaf 
has had to take off the sheepskin jacket that he 
usually wears over his red vest. 


CATCH THESE RABBITS 
"TOMMY keeps his rabbits in seven pens, but 
they have broken loose and are running all 
over the place. Can you put them back, two 
rabbits in each pen, by drawing three straight 
lines and no more? Take your ruler and try. 
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This puzzle came in an album which the Allami polgari 
leanyiskola in Szehkezard, Hungary, sent to Public School 54 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


Classroom Analysis of Contents 
Geography: 

East Africa—“How the Kikuyu Live.” If you can 
read these letters without delicious shivers of excite- 
ment, you have been going to the movies too often. 
Some books of interest about Africa include: African 
Adventures, by Jean Kenyon MacKenzie, an exciting 
story of schools in West Africa and of a thirteen-year- 
old native boy who became a teacher; The Rediscov- 
ered Country, by Stewart Edward White, a narrative 
of an African hunting expedition; In Brightest Africa, 
by Carl Akeley, another book about hunting, which in 
Chapter 7 describes a native Kikuyu boy who had not 
received schooling of the kind described in these letters. 
These books about hunting big game are all rather 
brutal in spots. 

France-—“The Wind’s Namesake,” by Miss Upjohn, 
is a delightful sketch of a boy who played hookey and 
later turned out very well—owing, perhaps, to the dis- 
cipline of his escapade! You will find several of Mis- 
tral’s poems, in translation, in Van Doren’s Anthology 
of World Poetry (Boni, Liveright Co.). 


If you or your pupils are interested in reading French poetry 
in the original, you will be happy with French Poetry, An An- 
thology, 1100-1925, by Frances R. Angus (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.28). From the “Chanson de Roland” of the twelfth 
century, to Pierre Drieu La Rochelle of the twentieth, there is 
a wide selection among more than one hundred French poets. 
A list, “Suggestions for First Poems,” provides guidance. Mis- 
tral, as it happens, is not included; but, considering that this 
constitutes a survey of eight centuries of French poetry, one 
finds the proportions good. La Fontaine’s fables, Hugo’s poems, 
Musset, Gautier, Verlaine, are represented generously. Maeter- 
linck, Rostand, Claudel, Valéry and the younger contempora- 
ries are given satisfyingly broad inclusion. The book is not, 
of course, for pupils beginning to study French, but it is de- 
cidedly valuable for all beginning to enjoy French literature. 


Hungary.—“Things Hungarian Juniors Do.” 

Norway and Sweden—Front cover, and “Holidays 
Swedish Children Love.” References of interest on 
Sweden and Norway include: Anthology of Swedish 
Lyrics, translated by Charles Wharton Stork, which 
gives the national anthem by Runeberg and others of 
Runeberg’s finest poems. Your pupils will especially 
enjoy “Sven Duva,” a hero whose heart was better than 
his head. A Little Journey to Norway and Sweden, by 
Marian M. George, is good for facts, and Norwegian 
Towns and People, by Robert Medill McBride, has 
good illustrations and gives a tourist’s view of the 
country. 

Phoenicia —“‘A Phoenician Boy” reminds us again 
that people may be not only sectionally and nationally 
provincial, but chronologically provincial as well. This 
story of a boy of an earlier age may give an interesting 


chance to connect “secular” education with the educa- 
tion of midweek classes in religion and to interest chil- 
dren in the literature of the Hebrews. A description 
of Tyre will be found in the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel, and the story of Solomon, Hiram and the Tem- 
ple is told in the second book of Chronicles, chapters 
two to fifteen. 

Poland.—“A True Story from Poland” is interesting 
on its own account and may have special interest be- 
cause the CALENDAR picture this month is of Polish 
Juniors. The book mentioned last month, Old Homes 
of the New Americans, by Francis E. Clark, has a good 
chapter on Poland. For your own reading, you may 
find facts of value in My Impressions of Poland, by 
William C. Boyden, published by the National Polish 
Committee of America, Chicago, and in The New Po- 
land, by Nevin O. Winter. The novels of Sienkiewicz 
(Shen-kye-vich) , many of which can be found in Eng- 
lish translation, may be another lead of value. 

For your pupils, The Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric 
P. Kelly, Macmillan Co., will prove an engrossing 
story, told with distinction, and authentic in historical 
background. 


Geography Reference Readers 


This Earth We Live On, by Elizabeth W. Duval, 
Frederick Stokes Co., New York, is a simple, straight- 
forward explanation of our world, made fascinating by 
the illustrations of Percival Wharton. Part one tells 
about the earth and how the sun gives us heat and 
light; also about wind, rain and snow. Part two tells 
about continents and oceans, the climates of the earth 
and its surface. Part three tells about countries and 
races of men, about some of the ways that men earn 
their food and clothing, and describes eleven of the 
earth’s greatest cities. The picture maps are especially 
beguiling and such puzzling things as how maps are 
made and what the equator really is like are cleared up. 

From Panama to Cape Horn, by Ethel Imogene Sal- 
isbury, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., is a 
good reference reader written with the avowed purpose 
of giving information in order to develop the ideal of 
“a sisterhood of nations.” Chapter titles include: For- 
est and Jungle, Rubber, Coffee, Rio de Janeiro, The 
Buccaneers, The New Caribbean, Sheep and Glaciers, 
Chile, Argentina, and other places and things. 
Citizenship: 

The activities reports again bring laboratory ac- 
counts of citizenship in practice. “The Old Couple,” 
the third of the merry stories about the Fox Grand- 
parents, shows Rufus hard at work, for which, when 


he starts to school, he will no doubt be awarded a 
Junior Red Cross service pin! 





N THE February first issue of the Red Cross Courier 
there is a page of letters from Veterans’ Hospitals, 
thanking Junior members of the Red Cross for their 
Christmas gifts. Since that page went to press so many 
copies of other charming letters of acknowledgment 
have been sent in that it seems best to quote a number 
of them in the TEACHER’s GuInE this month. You may 
wish to use these to keep your pupils’ interest active 
in their work for “soldier and sailor friends” and to 
suggest new ideas of things to do. If your own adopted 
hospital has not given you these intimate pictures of 
the men, doubtless the Red Cross Director will be glad 
to, when she knows your interest. 


Place Cards and Favors 


To the Junior Red Cross of Pasadena, California, 
Frances B. Doane, ARC Field Director at March Field, 
Riverside, California, wrote: 

“The patients at the Station Hospital, March Field, have 
asked me to thank the Juniors at Pasadena for the lovely place 
cards and favors sent at Christmas time. These were very 
much appreciated by the men. 

“As you know, when March Field was reopened last year, all 
of the buildings were the old war-time buildings. Now they 
are building new, Spanish type, cement buildings, which are 
going to be lovely. Up to this time they have not started on 
the Hospital and it was a little hard to decorate the old war- 
time hospital building to make it cheerful. However, our 
Christmas was a very pleasant one. 

“The wards were all decorated with red and green crépe 
paper and rope and the big ward had a large Christmas tree 
beautifully decorated in the center of the room, where all the 
patients might see it. Each table in the Mess Hall had a small 
Christmas tree and at each place one of the place cards and 
favors made by the Juniors. The mess hall looked very ‘Christ- 
masy.’ -.We feel that this would not have been possible if it 
had not been for our Junior friends. Each tray also had a place 
card and favor.” 


Posters, Tally Cards 


To the Watsonville, California, Grammar School, 
from another hospital Mary Bond wrote: 


“The box of lovely posters, tally cards, menu covers, and 
gifts whieh came to us from your school was a joy to us to open, 
and gave much pleasure to our patients as they were dis- 
tributed. 

“We are now in our new hospital building, which is beautiful 
and up to date in every way. Christmas was a very happy time 
here, with many gifts and entertainments for the patients who 
are able to enjoy them. Please express to the children our 
grateful appreciation of their really lovely handiwork.” 


Menus, Notebooks, Notebook Covers 


To Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Kathleen E. Gunckel, 
Director of Red Cross Service, Fort Snelling, Minn., 
wrote: 


“Tf you saw all the lovely menus before they were sent out 
to us fromm Miss Foster’s office, you must have been as delighted 
with them as we were. We really were quite overcome at your 
generosity in ‘permitting them to be done in the Minneapolis 
schools. 

“They were a very definite contribution to our Christmas 
celebration. I only wish that I could have seen the proof be- 
fore the final printing was made so that I might have suggested 
that they print: Made by the Junior Red Cross in the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, for I am afraid many of the men did not 
know their source. 


Developing Calendar Activities in March 


“We were delighted to receive the many individual gifts, con- 
sisting of notebooks, notebook covers, tiles and screens, all of 
which found their way into the hands of the patients and be- 
came a source of interest and pleasure.” 


Christmas Trees—and a Suggestion 


To Miss Charlotte Hunter, Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man, Hibbing, Minnesota, Miss Gunckel wrote: 


“T know of no nicer contribution received at this hospital 
than the Christmas trees that are cut and shipped by the 
Junior Red Cross members in Hibbing and this year we had 
even more of a vision of what it involved in pleasure and work 
through having seen moving pictures of the actual process. 

“Tt has been suggested that it might mean more to the chil- 
dren and surely a perpetual remembrance to the hospital, if 
another year some of the trees are shipped with their roots 
intact, to be kept in tubs over the holidays, later to be planted 
in our grounds. Our acreage is very extensive and all planting 
has had to be done because of lack of natural vegetation. This 
might be at least a thought to keep in mind.” 


A Whole Truck Load 


Springfield, Ohio, has had a Junior Red Cross less 
than a year but you will agree with Mary K. Dill, 
Director of Red Cross Service in the Hospital at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, that the Springfield High School has done 
a full-grown piece of work. Miss Dill wrote the 
Juniors: 


“How we all wish some of you could have been here when 
we unpacked your truckful of Christmas joy! We were hours 
and hours discovering all the marvelous things there were. The 
men helped the driver unload the truck and then helped us put 
the things away for Christmas, and we all were calling to one 
another to see this thing and that thing that we had found. 

“The ash trays were put around with thanksgiving just as 
we got them off the truck, we needed them so badly. One of 
the men who loves music got some of the records and enter- 
tained the rest of us with new music as we worked. The book 
ends, too, were so pretty we put them to use immediately, 
though some we kept to be used for prizes for successful con- 
testants in games. Speaking of games reminds me of the cro- 
quet set you sent us. It has certainly been much used, as the 
men have been quarantined because there is so much ‘flu’ in 
Chillicothe. We had so many arguments over rules I had to go 
to a hardware store down town for a set of rules to settle the 
disputes; and how the men have enjoyed the game! 

“The cookies were served at the Christmas dance and several 
Christmas parties. The men, when they were first passed, 
politely took only one. After they had tasted them they did 
not care whether they were polite or not, but came back again 
and again, and I thanked my lucky stars and the girls who 
baked them that there were plenty for everyone. It had been 
a long time since many of them had had homemade cookies. 

“The 500 stockings which you so carefully made and filled 
with candy and nuts were distributed to everyone Christmas 
day as favors with their dinner. The tables and trays looked 
very festive with the stockings at each place. The artistic 
butterflies were used as favors on New Year’s day. So you see 
the Springfield Juniors supplied favors for the entire holiday 
season. The jellies and preserves were sent over to Ward D, 
the surgical ward, and Building 3, the tubercular ward, where 
they were much enjoyed. 

“We were so glad to have the Christmas tree trimmings! 
There were twelve trees, one for each ward, to be trimmed, the 
large one in the Red Cross hall and twenty small ones between 
20 and 30 inches high—real ones, not artificial—which were put 
in the bed patients’ rooms; so we had to have a lot of trim- 
ming. Our hall was a busy scene the night before Christmas. 
The big tree in the hall was up and trimmed and the twenty 
small trees were distributed around and the men were trimming 
them for the bed patients. Over all was the Christmas spirit. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Junior Red Cross 


The Rural School page of the January School Journal of West 
Virginia contained a most interesting description of a Junior 
Red Cross Council meeting in a small school. Because of the 
many constructive ideas in it, it is reproduced here by the 
courteous permission of J. H. Hickman, the editor of the West 
Virginia School Journal, and the author, Miss Florence Shaw, 
of the Shepherd College faculty, Shepherdstown: 


Listening In 


ILL the rural teachers who feel overwhelmed 

with the weighty problems of the schoolroom, 
please close their own schoolroom doors and come with 
me for a moment? I want you to “listen in” on a 
Junior Red Cross Council meeting. 

The sixth grade boy who was elected president this 
fall has called the house to order, and all the prelimi- 
naries are over. He has stated the big purpose of the 
meeting: they were to bring models of things they felt 
that they could teach the other members of their grade 
to make for Christmas gifts. Paper begins to rattle 
as councilmen open packages and boxes that they have 
been jealously guarding all day. A sixth grade girl 
stands and addresses the chair. A tiny first grade 
councilman almost falls off her chair when the sixth 
grader reveals the contents of her box—four character 
dolls standing in a row! One is “Red Riding Hood,” 
another is her “Grandmother,” another is the “Wood 
Cutter” and the other is the “Wolf.” And all are made 
from lollypops! She passes them around as she ex- 
plains how she made them. 

By this time all are trying to get the floor at the 
same time in their eagerness to tell of some other toy 
that this has suggested to them. At last the president 
recognizes the little second grade boy who says he 
knows how to make a paper “airplane” that will fly, 
and can show his grade how to do it. Next a seventh 
grade boy describes a “Bingo Game” that he thinks the 
soldiers that our school has adopted in a World War 
Veterans’ Hospital would like. (He said he thought 
he would bring it before the council before he made 
the model to make sure they would like to send them 
as it took a great deal of time to make it right.) 

A fifth grade girl shows a “movie” scrapbook, and 
explains that children in a hospital who never get to 
go to the movies would like a book that had the pictures 
of all the heroines, and the names of the plays featuring 
them. She also explains that they are the easiest 
things in the world to make, and worlds of fun. A 
fourth grade girl shows her scrapbook next and says 
she got her pictures from Child Life, magazines that 
she found in the attic, and has a lot more that she could 
bring so that everybody in her grade would be sure 
to have enough. 

A third grade boy gets the floor next and says that 
he hasn’t made anything yet, but his dad found a 
book that is full of things for boys to make with “jig 
saws,” and he will make a log cabin bird house before 
the next meeting if that would make a good gift. The 
president asks him if he could bring his book to school 
and he says he will ask his father, tonight. 

When everybody seems to have exhausted his sup- 
ply of ideas the president asks if there is any other 











in Smaller Schools 


business to be brought before the council. The fifth 
grade councilman stands and asks what they should 
do about the money that disappeared from the fifth 
grade service fund box. They had sixteen cents left 
after the enrollment fee was paid, and now it is gone. 
They decide the teacher should keep the money, and 
the meeting is adjourned until next Tuesday at four 
P. M. 

Why did I invite you in? Because you asked for 
suggestions concerning some definite problems, and 
I know that you are seeing possible solutions as you 
sit listening to the little group whose motto is “I Serve.” 

These little people who have found something at 
home to share with the children at school do not have 
to be driven to work. The handwork period is a period 
of purposeful activity. The reading period is spent 
reading directions for making the toy during the hand- 
work period. 

How may we raise money for books and supplies? 
Let the children make more toys during their leisure 
hours on Saturday or during the long evenings, and 
have a real “Toy Shop.” Parents and children will 
buy the toys, and the money will buy new books of 
directions for making new toys as well as treasure 
chests of marvelous stories. 

How may we solve our discipline problems? This, 
too, is answered by your little band whose motto is 
“T Serve.” They are so busy serving that they have 
no time for foolishness. This little workshop harbors 
no idle minds, so there are no disciplinary problems 
that the children themselves will not be able to settle. 

In each little schoolroom there will hang a “Service 
Book of Golden Deeds,” and each child will write 
in it each day a list of the things he has done to help 
others. They take pride in watching themselves make 
history—a new kind of history where nobody gets 
recognition except through service. 

These are not dreams of things as we wish they 
could be. These are things that are happening today 
in many little schoolrooms in West Virginia, 





A Whole Truck Load 
(Continued from page 2) 


You all know what I mean, for I know you had it when you 
were preparing the boxes for the men here. When the trees 
were all trimmed, ten men with a tree in each hand went, a 
merry procession, the glass bells tinkling, and the tinsel and 
icicles sparkling in the moonlight, to Ward D and Building 3 
and each bed patient was given a tree all his own. On Christ- 
mas morning he found the things his kind friends, the Juniors, 
and the American Legion had planned for him. 

“The scrapbooks and puzzles are in use constantly in the hall. 
We have never had such attractive ones. The dresser scarf 
helped the appearance of the dressing room very much and was 
greatly needed as we had none. There were so many, many 
things in your boxes I couldn’t thank you for each one sepa- 
rately, but please believe that everything you sent was greatly 
appreciated. I believe one of the most appreciated things was 
a letter from Miss Davis which was posted on the bulletin 
board, in which she said: ‘You can assure each patient that the 
1,500 high school students of Springfield will be with them in 
spirit during the Christmas holidays.’ ” 
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Your Gift for Blind Schoolmates 


HILE this issue of the TeacHEer’s GuIDE was 

being prepared (in January) word came of the 
first two orders for Miss Upjohn’s book in braille. 
These were from the Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the King School, Akron, Ohio. Surely 
these two schools deserve honorable mention. 

If your school has not yet sent its order for the 
brailled book, it will no doubt want to order in time 
to make the gift before schools close. Be sure to write 
National or Branch Headquarters first, to get an as- 
signment of a school for the blind to which no book 
has yet been sent or promised. It is hoped that not a 
single school will fail to receive at least one book. 
Your order and check ($3 for each book) with in- 
structions about whether to express the book to you 
or to the school to which you are giving it, should 


be sent to Mrs. Bruce Clark, National Adviser on 
Braille Duplicating, American Red Cross, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York. After you have presented the gift, 
please write us again and tell us the story, whether it 
was sent by mail with a letter from the pupils or 
whether it was taken by a committee of pupils and 
what other plans they have for continuing the friend- 
ship. 

Syracuse, which has been active in behalf of blind 
children for more than a year, reported a Christmas 
party for them at the Lighthouse. The High School 
Council served as hosts, and each guest was presented 
with a stocking filled by the Fayetteville Juniors, a 
student from the Fayetteville High School playing 
Santa Claus. A program of music and readings was 
given jointly by the hosts and the guests. 


Fitness for Service for March 


That Swimming Program 


EVERAL years ago a special Junior Swimming pro- 

gram was initiated. The little pamphlet, ARC 
1017, which tells about the opportunity, the require- 
ments, and the awards, has proved very popular. 
Many schools and communities have been interested 
in paying more attention to swimming and life saving 
instruction, but National Headquarters has been puz- 
zled because very few of the Upjohn Banners have 
been applied for. It would seem that many schools must 
have the required percentage of pupils able to swim 
and the smaller percentage required as Junior life 
savers. We would be glad to find out whether the prob- 
lem has been in getting the necessary census. If there 
is a good swimming and life saving program in your 
community, and many of the children are taking ad- 
vantage of the instruction, can you not interest a 
physical education supervisor or the principal in organ- 
izing the work just a little further, to bring the school 
up to the required standard? 

Perhaps in practical experience the required per- 
centages have proven too stiff for the average school. 
If so, are these at fault with the lower age level or the 
upper, or both? The opinions of physical education 
instructors or of school administrators will be wel- 
comed. It is not that National Headquarters is im- 
patient about awarding the banners; but it is eager 
to work out a plan of genuinely practical value to 
schools, in this important health and safety (and fun!) 
activity. 

Negro Health Week 


_— a number of years, Negro Health Week has 
been observed during the week of April in which 
Booker T. Washington’s birthday occurs. This gives 
special opportunity for community service to the negro 
schools in city and country. Information may be ob- 
tained by writing Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. The “Health News” bulletin of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C., January 23, 1929, 
describes an intensive study of more than 5,000 negro 
children, from six to fourteen years of age. The study 
was made with a view to discovering health conditions 
and health problems. 
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The Junior Red Cross council in the negro schools of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been active in many kinds of com- 
munity service, among them, the promotion of an inter- 
school Track Meet, with athletic events for boys and 
girls of all sizes and ages. Last year, from the small 
admission fee of five cents, a fund of several hundred 
dollars was raised, and this was set aside for building 
a room for colored children at Battle Hill, the city 
tubercular sanitorium. There has been need for such 
a room, for classroom and recreational uses. This out- 
standing example of activity in “Fitness for Service” 
combined interest in personal fitness and responsibility 
for community health as well. 

Special Campaigns Against Disease 
HE success of Grecian Junior Red Cross members 
in combating special diseases led the Ministry of 
Instruction and Religion to issue, last fall, the document 
quoted below: 
“To tHE GENERAL ScHoot INsPectors AND INSPECTORS OF PrI- 

MARY SCHOOLS: 

“The nationally and humanely useful work of the Hellenic 
Junior Red Cross is known to us both from a pedagogic and 
hygienic point of view and also through the former circulars of 
the Ministry of Instruction and the results of its three-year 
application in the state schools. 

“Now the epidemic of the Deng fever has rendered more 
imperative the organization of the pupils of the primary and 
high schools in Junior Red Cross groups, as it has been scien- 
tifically proved that through the systematic fighting of the 
various diseases and epidemics the school world is a serious 
contributor to the whole of the sanitary work carried on by the 
state and is a worthy means of spreading and applying the no- 
tions of hygiene. These groups suitably instructed by the 
magazine, printed matter, pictures, films, tables, projections, 
etc., which are furnished by the Headquarters in Athens of the 
Junior Red Cross, and guided sufficiently by the teaching staff, 
can work usefully for the individual and social hygiene, viz., for 
the health of every individual and for the healthy conditions 
of the school and the home. 

“Believing that this means is the most important for the bet- 
ter achievement of the aim of the school and for the strength- 
ening of our race and the confrontation of every disease and 
epidemic, we order you to transmit a copy of the present cir- 
cular to the principals of schools in your region, so that as svon 
as lessons start they should proceed to found Junior Red Cross 
groups according to the printed instructions which the Hellenic 
Junior Red Cross has undertaken to send you. 

“The Minister: 
“K. Gontrx1s.” 
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III. The Old Couple send Rufus 


to see his cousins 





LILA BUBELOVA 


UFUS’S uncle came 
one day from Bleak 
Valley with an invitation to pay a visit 

there. It would be something new for the child. 
He was always with his grandparents, and it 
would be a pleasant change to romp and play 
with other children. 

Grandfather Fox was against the proposal. 
“Your home is cheery enough,” he said to his 
son-in-law, “and we should be lonely without 
Rufus.” 

But Grandmother Fox said Rufus could go. 
“Go and have a good time with the other chil- 
dren. You will see how the world wags along 
elsewhere. It’s only for a week and then you'll 
be back here again with us.” 

Rufus regarded his grandparents a little 
mournfully at parting, but he soon began to skip 
about when he got out in the forest. 

At home Grandmother Fox brushed the crumbs 
from the table, and sighed 
and said: “It’s better for 
the child to see some- 
thing of the world. I’m 
not particularly pleased 
to let him go to Bleak 
Valley, but some day or 
other he must know the 
world. Our son-in-law is 
right when he says it is 
not good for a child to be 
only with old people. Let 
him have a bit of life and 
enjoyment.” 

“As if I never play with 
him at all,” grumbled 
Grandfather Fox, and 
wiped away a tear with 
the end of his tail so that 
Grandmother Fox should 
not notice his weakness. 
“Don’t I turn somer- 
saults for him, and walk 
on two legs like the wood- 
men? Don’t I laugh like 
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Rufus cleared all away with his besom 


? 


a hyena for him, and. . .’ 

“That’ll do,” interrupted 
Grandmother Fox. “I know you entertain Rufus 
quite well, and make a regular clown of yourself 
for him. You’re not any wiser than he is.” 

Rufus arrived with his uncle in Bleak Valley. 
His aunt gave him a resounding kiss, and the 
children crowded around him, sniffed him and at 
once began pranks with him. 

The family in Bleak Valley had a nice den and 
one so safe that no dog had ever smelled it out. 
But everything seemed a bit strange to Rufus. 
When his uncle and aunt were not out hunting, 
they lay in the sun and the children with them. 
In the den itself conditions were not so nice as at 
Grandmother Fox’s. The windows were always 
closed, so that the air was not very good. Rufus 
sniffed from corner to corner, but there was noth- 
ing to be found but rubbish and bones which had 
remained there from breakfast to dinner, from 
dinner to supper, and 
from supper to breakfast. 

His uncle and aunt 
shouted at Rufus and de- 
manded to know what he 
was everlastingly sniffing 
around for. 

“T don’t know. ... 
1... thatiy ammt... 
at Granny’s...” 

“Granny’s is Granny’s 
and our house is our 
house. Don’t turn your 
nose up so, lest you fol- 
low it.” 

Rufus looked with big 
eyes, for nobody had ever 
before talked of his nose 
like that, but he kept si- 
lent, as his aunt and un- 
cle looked offended. He 
played with the children, 
romped about in the sun- 
shine, played games, 
caught flies and laughed 
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and ate partridges and leverets. But one day he 
found things dull. So he went off into the wood, 
got a leafy branch of a tree, dipped it in the 
brook and hurried back to the den with it. There 
he began to sweep out the room as his Grand- 
mother had taught him. 

“Why, Rufus seems to think that tomorrow is 
a big holiday,” laughed his aunt, but she let him 
sweep on. It was no slight task, either! Rufus 
couldn’t very well see what he was doing. for the 
windows were shut, so he called to his uncle to 
open them. 

“You're giving yourself unnecessary trouble,” 
growled his uncle, but opened the windows. That 
in itself was no slight job, for the windows were 
all stuck with cobwebs, mud and dust brought in 
by the wind from outside. Rufus cleared all 
away with his besom, fetched up some water in 
a little vessel of bark, sprinkled the floor of the 
den and swept up till his fur skin perspired. 
“Sweep up with your tail, Rufus!” laughed the 
children, who were all sitting outside in the sun- 
shine cleaning their own coats. 

When Rufus had done cleaning up he went and 
rolled in the dew in the long grass and then 
combed out his coat till it shone. In the mean- 


Metten Goes to Egypt 


(Continued from page 127) 

said Ethbaal, “to get them as thick as possible. 
They peel out the white pith, cut it in regular 
lengths and slice it very thin lengthwise. These 
strips are laid side by side and other like strips 
are glued criss-cross on top. The squares are 
pressed, and glued end to end in a long ribbon 
which is rolled on slender spools. Everyone who 
can write must buy papyrus.” 

The bireme anchored before the old town of 
Memphis. Leaving ship and slaves in charge of 
the freemen, Ethbaal and Metten went ashore. 

Metten watched everything as they walked 
along. He noticed that the stone houses were 
carved and painted with strange writing and pic- 
tures. To him, men, women and children looked 
much alike, all dressed in queer headdresses, cot- 
ton gowns and sandals. 

Ethbaal took his son to the shop of his agent 
in the Phoenician quarter of the town. This 
Tyrian poured cool fruit juice into gourd cups 
for his visitors. He gave Metten a box of gems, 
carved in the shape of the scarab, the sacred 
beetle, the sun symbol of the Egyptians. Metten 
chose a blue-green scarab of malachite as the ex- 
change for Ilissa’s roll of cloth. 
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time, however, he remembered that after clean- 
ing up, his Grandfather and Grandmother cov- 
ered the floor with fresh branches till the den 
smelled deliciously. Suddenly he felt a longing 
to be at home again. He must go! His aunt and 
uncle were angry with him and said he had not 
yet stayed a week, as they had expected, but 
Rufus burst into tears. So his uncle went with 
him to the Birch Grove, from where it was only 
a very short distance to the Old Couple’s den. 

Rufus made for home at top speed, ran into 
the den and rushed straight up to Grandmother. 

“Grandmother, I’ve come home. How glad I 
am to be back again! It’s so very nice at home. 
Nowhere in the world is it as nice as at home! 
At auntie’s the whole room was full of rub- 
es 

“Come, come, no tale-telling! Everybody does 
as he thinks best. If you like being at home best 
—why, so much the better.” 

Grandmother Fox pretended to be severe, but 
she was very glad Rufus had noticed that order 
and cleanliness were not things of small impor- 
tance. 

This is the last of three stories about, the Old Couple for 


which we are indebted to the Czechoslovakian Junior Red 
Cross Magazine. 


“You shall have two gems,” the man said, “and 
here is a golden chain on which to hang them 
around your sister’s neck.” 

Ethbaal unrolled a short papyrus and showed 
how he had set down there the value of each part 
of his cargo. He and the agent decided on the 
exchanges to be made in Egyptian goods. Later 
they all walked back to the wharf. They sig- 
naled to the bireme and Ethbaal’s slaves brought 
the cargo to the landing, each man wading with a 
bundle on his shoulder, and carrying back an- 
other bundle of goods for Tyre. Ethbaal was 
satisfied with his bargain. 

After the party from Tyre had returned on 
board, they called to their friend on shore: “Good- 
bye until next spring!” while an oarsman stood 
in the stern and pushed with a long pole until the 
ship had moved out into the stream. Then the 
men began to sing and row. 

At the end of many days at sea, they sighted 
the craggy hills of Phoenicia, where lay the towns 
of Tyre, Sidon and Aradus. What joy to be home 
again, and to hang the two bright scarabs around 
Ilissa’s neck! How good hot roast lamb and 
chestnuts tasted, after so many days of bread, 
dates and water on the ship! 


(To be continued) 


“ 


How the Kikuyu Live 


HE GEOGRAPHY classes of the Irvington 
School of Portland, Oregon, wanted to get 
some first-hand knowledge about how the 
boys of other lands live. So they wrote to their 
school correspondents in various countries and 
asked for albums giving them these facts. One 
of the most unusual of the replies they have re- 
ceived so far came from the Alliance High School 
for native boys at Kikuyu (pronounced as if it 
were spelled kiki yu), in Kenya Colony, away 
over in East Africa. On the stone in front of 
the school is this inscription: 
“This building is erected in memory of Africans 
who lost their lives in the Great War of 1914-1919 
from funds mostly collected from Africans for the 
East African War Relief Fund for Africans.” 

Mr. Grieve, head of the school, wrote: “Kenya 
Colony is, like the Congo, situated on the Equa- 
tor. The climate, however, is vastly different. 
The elevation of from 5,000-9,000 feet above sea 
level gives the country a climate suited to Euro- 
peans, so there is a large white population. 

We have every kind of climate, 

from tropical heat at the 
coast to Arctic cold on 
the mountains. The 
peak of Mount 
Kenya, which 
is exactly 























A Kikuyu watch strap. 
It is made of beavily 
beaded leather and is 
worn on the wrist as an 
ornament 


on the Equator, is covered 
with snow and glaciers. 

“Civilization reached the Colony 
only some twenty-five years ago, 
and progress has been so rapid that 
you find high school students whose 
fathers go about in skins and carry- 
ing spears, and engine and automo- 
bile drivers and owners whose 
fathers are raw savages. 

“My pupils are anxious to learn about Amer- 
ica, especially as one of them went to Hampton, 
Virginia, this year, to finish his education. You 
must not be too critical of the English used in the 
letters. Six years ago the writers did not know a 
single word of English.” 


HE BOYS’ letters told about how their peo- 
ple live. Magugu Maweru described the in- 
fancy of a child of his tribe: 


OPA 





The sec- 


A class in the gymnasium at Alliance High School. 
ond boy from the left (marked X) made the picture of the 
watch strap (below) for the album which went to Portland 


“Amongst the Kikuyu tribe, when a mother 
gives birth to a child, she rests for a week or so 
and then takes her baby with her to a garden for 
the first time to search for some kind of food 
which she likes. This is called the food of the 
child even though the baby does not eat it. 

“The baby is carried about everywhere on its 

mother’s back. One of her gardens may be a mile 
from home, while others may be at a longer dis- 
tance, but the mother has to visit them all. She 
carries her baby with her and lays it down in the 
shadow of the tree while she works. 
“When a child can walk, it is left at home with 
its food under care of an older boy 
or girl, generally a girl. This girl 
teaches the baby talking, counting 
and names of people. As the child 
grows big, if it is a boy, he begins to 
accompany other boys in herding 
cattle and sheep.” 


KIKUYU boy starts to 
work early. James W. 
Muturi says: “When a 
European boy is five 
or six years old he is 
to be educated, 
can boy of the 
taught 
sheep. 


sent to school 
whereas the Afri 
same age is usually 
how to herd cattle or 
Sometimes the cattle are 
taken far from home where 
there is grass, away on the plain, 
and the boy must look after them. 
He lives with them for many, many days, and 
he does not come back to his home for a long 
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while. He lives 
on milk and, if 
possible, his 
father will send 
another boy or a 
sister or his 
mother with 
food to last two 
or three days. 

“Sometimes 
you see the boy 
going after his 
father’s cattle 
without any 
clothes at all or 
with only a goat 
skin, though 
nowadays most 
of us have 
clothes, of 
course. Suppose 
rain comes; he 
can not run away home; he must remain with the 
stock. The boy herds until he is about eighteen 
years old, but even then, if his father has no other 
man td look after the cattle, he has to go back 
to herding. Sometimes the cattle byre is visited 
by lions or leopards or other wild animals at 
night. Sometimes there is no water and the boy 
has to take the cattle to the river miles away 
and bring them back in the evening and shut 
them in. 

“If the cattle are herded near the village they 
are taken out at nine in the morning and re- 
turned at five in the evening. When the boy is 
going to herd them, he first drinks a jug full of 
milk with sweet potatoes so 
he may not get hungry. 
When he comes from herd- 
ing, he takes the cattle to 
where they sleep and milks 
the cows which have the 
calves.” 





In former times 


A Kikuyu warrior. 
the young men were very proud of 


fighting. Also they were given all 
good things to eat to make them strong 
for fighting 


EANWHILE the boy’s 
sister has plenty to do, 

as Lewis Kaberre tells us: 
“When a girl is about six 
years old or more her duty is 
to take care of the little chil- 
dren while her mother is 
working in the garden or is 
absent. The eldest girl will 
become the leader of the 
others as their teacher, to 
show them how to behave to 
older people and visitors and 
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The faculty and some of the 
boys of Alliance High School 


to be kind to children who are not of their family. 
She has to cook the food of the young ones and 
prevent the big ones from fighting with the small 
ones. In the middle of the day, when the chil- 
dren are sleeping or lying in the dust in the com- 
pound, because we have no good beds for the 
young ones, who sleep with their mother only 
during the night, she has to fetch water from the 
stream for cooking the dinner. When the girl is 
about eight or nine years old, her parents give 
her presents and she leaves the work of looking 
after the children and goes with her mother wher- 
ever she goes. Another girl takes her place and 
she does the work of a grown woman.” 


EMAS GITAO tells what his people eat and 
drink: 

“In Kikuyu each family grows its own food. 
The commonest foods are sweet potatoes, bananas 
and beans. Food sometimes is purchased from 
a neighbor who has grown more than he needs. 
The purchaser may perhaps bring two skins for 
two baskets of beans, or a small goat may pur- 
chase sixty-four square yards of ground from 
which sweet potatoes can be dug. 

“The Kikuyu use a great deal of ground millet 
for gruel. Maize was not used to make into a 
drink, but since the Europeans came to Kenya 
this habit exists. The work of fetching food from 
the gardens is the women’s work. Some of the 
foods can be harvested and kept in storehouses, 
but foods such as sweet potatoes and bananas 
must be fetched daily from the gardens. It is 
very interesting to watch the Kikuyu women and 
girls walking about all day with baskets on their 
backs carrying food to their homes. The Kikuyu 
give their babies bananas 
to eat and sometimes milk, if 
the father possesses any cat- 
tle. In Kikuyu no time is set 
apart for eating but food is 
taken when desired. 

“The food is cooked in an 
earthen pot by the house- 
wife. This requires a great 
deal of fire, so it is not usual 
for a family to cook more 
than one kind of food at a 
time, as they think that ex- 
travagant. When the food is 
ready the housewife takes a 
special stake made for this 
purpose and stirs it up, and 
after this she puts it in half 
calabashes for each member 
of the family.” 


Christmas Eve at Bear Beach, Fla. 


The Red 
Cross boat delivered the Junior Christmas boxes 


AFTER the doctors and nurses and the can- 


teen and other emergency workers had 
finished with their part of hurricane relief 
in Florida, but while the draining, rebuilding and 
replanting were still going on, the Juniors of the 
United States carried out two good-sized disaster 
operations of their own, amounting to $5,000. 
When the first one was over, 1,225 children, 
around the south end of Lake Okeechobee, in the 
tent cities, on the seashore and in a few larger 
towns of the storm region, had been remembered 
by the Juniors of the rest of the country. Just be- 
fore Christmas a motorboat, flying the 
Red Cross flag, nosed in at the scrubby 
lake shore to unload boxes and packages 
for “Thelma” and “George” and “Louis, 
Jr.” and all the other children who lived 
in each of the places visited. Trucks and 
trains carried other loads. “Merry 
Christmas!” said the bright greeting cards 
which the West Palm Beach Juniors had 
painted for each package. “Merry 
Christmas!” said the three or four gifts 





After the storm. 
athletic equipment, 100 library books and many schoolroom pictures 
from the Junior Red Cross 





When the Lantana school is restored it will receive 


Two Junior Opera- 
tions in Florida 


inside, which all of you Juniors had paid 
for and the West Palm Beach high school 
students had packed—a book or _ two, 
something useful, like a handkerchief or tie 
or belt, and a stocking of candy and nuts. 
The other Junior operation has taken 
longer to complete, for since December the 
American Junior Red Cross has been pre- 
senting to damaged schools in Palm Beach 
County library books, playground equip- 
ment and framed pictures, according to need. 
The Greenacres School, where the first pre- 
sentation was made, has five teachers and 160 
pupils. Two of its rooms were wrenched away 
by the wind, and two thirds of the pupils had 
had their homes wrecked. Dorothy Boynton and 
Seaborn McCrory went over with their Junior 
Chairman from the West Palm Beach High 
School the day the school closed for Christmas. 
In the name of American Juniors, they presented 
a Compton’s Encyclopedia and 114 other books, 
ten framed pictures and some athletic equipment. 
Afterward Bert Baldwine, the President of the 
Greenacres Student Council, wrote Mr. Schafer, 





Before the storm. The Lantana-Hypoluxo School was 
the first school in Palm Beach County to organize a 
Junior Red Cross 


your Associate National Director, who is 
in charge of disaster relief in Florida: 


“In behalf of my schoolmates of Greenacres City 
School I want to thank you for the fine gifts you 
gave us through the Junior Red Cross. There is 
not one of us who does not think that the Junior 
Red Cross is one of the best organizations in 
America. We extend you an invitation to visit our 
school January 8th, to tell us more about Junior 
Red Cross work, and how we can help others when 
the time comes.” 
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A True Story from Poland 


AD YOU hap- & . wer 
pened to be pass- 
ing a certain an- 

cient building in War- 
saw one day last June, 
you would have stopped 
enchanted by strains of 
exquisite music. “This 
must be a famous con- 
cert hall,” you would 
have said to yourself. 
But you would have 
been wrong. For this 
ancient building is the 
Polish State Institute 
for the Deaf and Blind, 
founded 107 years ago, 
and this music was being made by blind students 
on commencement day. In the group of blind 
musicians is Aksamirski, a boy of thirteen, who 
has proved to his own satisfaction that some- 
times wishes do come true, and that there are 
still fairy godmothers, though they may be old 
gentlemen who ride on street cars. 

Aksamirski loved music more than anything 
else in the world. Though he couldn’t see the 
red-gold of a sunset, or the blue of a noonday 
sky, or the mysterious snow-laden domes and 
towers of Warsaw under the winter moon, he 
could hear with astonishing acuteness the trills 
of the birds in the park and the singing in church, 
and all beautiful sounds made shivers of delight 
run down his back. He longed with all his heart 
to study music; but he was poor and he did not 
know how to go about making his dream come 
true. Finally, he learned that there were schol- 
arships by which even the poorest blind boy 
might study music at the State Institute. Full 
of confidence and hope, he went one autumn 
afternoon to ask for one of them. But all of them 
had been awarded! There was nothing left for 
him. 

With great tears rolling slowly from his sight- 
less eyes, Aksamirski tapped his way to the cor- 
ner where the tramcars stopped. The conductor, 
seeing he was blind, helped him on and showed 
him toaseat. He felt the presence of others near 
him. But he could not know that all eyes were 
fixed upon his face where disappointment and 
despair were so tragically written. He tried to 
dry his damp cheeks but more tears kept coming. 

Presently a kind voice next to him said: “You 
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Deaf Juniors at the Institute help with the printing, fold- 
ing and shipping of the Polish Junior Red Cross magazine 


got on at the Institute, 
didn’t you? Aren’t you 
happy there? I am an 
old man now and I 
have been interested for 
many years in the Insti- 
tute. Tell me some- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh, sir, I don’t live 
at the Institute, and L 
am not able to study, 
and that is my great sor- 
row. I suppose I shall 
grow up now without 
any trade and be good 
for nothing but begging 
on church steps.” With 
that beginning the boy went on to tell how his 
hope of becoming a musician had collapsed like 
a pricked balloon not ten minutes ago. 

Aksamirski somehow felt the old gentleman’s 
sympathy even though he could not see the kind 
eyes or the fine white head. When the gentleman 
had heard the tale he said: “Well, well, my lad. 
Do you want to know my opinion? I think you 
are too easily discouraged. Now look at the mat- 
ter practicaily. True, the scholarships are all 
awarded, but in time some of the students will 
graduate or someone may leave the Institute a 
fund to found another scholarship. My advice 
to you is to wait a week or so and then ask again.” 

So saying, the old gentleman placed his hand 
over Aksamirski’s, gave it a friendly squeeze and 
left the car. If Aksamirski had been able to 
watch he would have seen his new friend cross 
to the other side of the street and wait for the car 
going back to the Institute. 

The boy could not wait a week to take the old 
man’s advice but returned to the Institute the 
very next day. You can guess his surprise and 
delight when, after a short wait, he was informed 
that a new scholarship had been opened only the 
day before and that if it turned out that he had 
talent, it would be awarded to him! 


BESIDES the blind pupils at the Institute 
there are the deaf. The students here learn 
many kinds of useful trades, such as printing, 
bookbinding, shoemaking and carpet-weaving. 
It is here that deaf Juniors render service to all 
the other Juniors of Poland (there are 120,000 
of them) by helping with the printing and fold- 


ing and shipping of the Polish Junior Red Cross 
magazine. How great a service this is can only 
be guessed by reading letters from some of the 
Polish children, telling how much they love their 
magazine. 

There is a fine playground at the Institute and 
a garden for flowers and vegetables. In the sum- 
mer the children go camping, and in vacations 
they make excursions in order to see or, if they 


are blind, to hear the varied life of their loved 
country. In other words, they live as much as 
possible like other boys and girls; they give serv- 
ice as well as accept privileges, and they hope to 
grow up, despite their handicaps, to live inde- 
pendent, useful lives like other people. Warsaw 
Juniors keep up a scholarship for one of the girls 
in this school. 


News Notes of Juniors Here and There 


HE Japanese Juniors of a large school in 

Okazaki City sent nine hundred New 

Year’s cards, which went to schools all 
over the United States. The messages on them 
were first translated by Japanese Red Cross 
translators in Washington and San Francisco. 
This season, too, for the first time, the Pacific 
Branch Juniors sent special gift boxes to Japan 
as a greeting fot New Year’s Day, which is the 
most important of the Japanese holidays. There 
were 640 boxes in all, filled like the Christmas 
boxes for Europe. 


ASTER is the “Special Day” of the Dalton, 

Georgia, Juniors, 
when they send all 
kinds of things— 
fruits, candies, flowers, 
colored eggs, rabbits 
and chickens, and 
water colors, crayons 
and tablets—to the 
children at the Alto 
State Hospital for Tu- 
berculosis. 


HE 7,821 Juniors 

of Washtenaw 
County, Michigan, 
gave a big Easter party 
by mail last year for 
children in 22 institu- 
tions and for 84 old 
people. Each school 
adopted one _ institu- 
tion or home. One 
little girl read about 
the plans for the party 
in the newspaper and 
kept begging her 
teacher to re-enroll the 
school, so it could help, 
too. So the teacher 





This is one of a great many Easter cards and presents sent last 
year by the Juniors of Springfield, Ohio, to children’s and gov- 
ernment hospitals 


consented and soon the little girl wrote to the 
Junior secretary in the county: “Please send us 
the names of eight children, because we want to 
send them things to make them happy at Easter 
time. We have eight little baskets, cards and 
rabbits and candy.” All the schools set to work 
decorating boxes, making hundreds of baskets 
of all shapes and colors, buying chocolate and 
candy eggs and little chickens or bunnies to go 
with them and painting Easter booklets and 
cards. Some bought red pocket books for the 
girls and Easter balloons and whistles for the 
boys. One school which adopted an Orphans’ 
Home where there were 140 little girls said they 
were rather poor and 
were afraid their gifts 
would not be as lovely 
as the others. But no 
lovelier things were 
sent than their baskets 
of crepe paper in deli- 
cate colors filled with 
homemade candy and 
beautifully tinted real 
eggs. 


"THE picture of Bos- 

ton girls with the 
Bulgarian and Latvian 
‘thank you”’ gifts, 
which appeared in the 
February News, is be- 
ing printed in both the 
Latvian and the Bul- 
garian Junior Red 
Cross magazines this 
spring, “so that every 
member will be able to 
see it.” 


NE hundred and 
seventeen schools 
—seventeen of them 
colored schools—were 
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The South Park Junior Red Cross Club in Nashville, Tenn., 
made beanie bags to send to hospitals and nurseries 


enrolled in Washington, D. C., during 1928. 
Many Juniors went to hospitals and other insti- 
tutions for shut-ins with programs by the glee 
clubs, orchestras and dramatic clubs. They have 
done holiday services, sewed on garments, made 
gifts and collected books and magazines. 


N THE first special ship sent to Porto Rico last 
fall there were 4,981 children’s garments made 
by New York City Juniors in their sewing classes. 


HE Lubec, Maine, Juniors call themselves 

“the most eastern Junior Red Cross in the 
United States.” Not long ago the Maine Field 
Representative asked them how they had raised 
their fine contribution for the Porto Rico and 
Florida relief. They all wrote stories and voted 
on the best, which was by Alice Lovatt, in Grade 
9. She said: 


“Drar Rep Cross Workers, 
“We were very much distressed and grieved 
when we learned of the terrible disaster in the West Indies. 
“Mr. Heckman, representing the Red Cross, pictured 
vividly to the audience at 
the Theatre the story of the 
storm-stricken area. 
This greatly increased our 
desire to help. When our 
teacher suggested to us ways 
of earning money we were 
very eager to help and set 
to work in earnest. 

“Our class planned a social 
entertainment, and such a 
joyous time we had! There 
was music by the Grammar 
School Orchestra. We played 
all kinds of games, such as 
tucker, seven-in and seven- 
out, musical mat and many 
others and sold candy and 
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As one of their Junior activities, these boys of the Rosebud 
Indian Boarding School at Mission, S. D., have cleared the 
nearby roads of nails 


sandwiches. The total receipts amounted to $13.80. 
“Several groups made a very successful time of it, by 
having candy and sandwich sales, while in another group 
each individual earned money in different ways and do- 
nated it, making a total amount of $36.80. This we hope, 
although a small contribution, will be of some use.” 


ORWAY’S Juniors sent a fine holiday re- 

membrance of forty Christmas boxes, full of 
Scandinavian trinkets and handwork. Not every 
one of our states could get even one of these, but 
the classes which did thought themselves lucky. 
The Sofienberg School in Oslo put this greeting 
into their box: 


A Happy CHRISTMAS TO THE AMERICAN CHILDREN! 


To American children far, far, away, 
Children of Old Norway are sending today 
Gifts for Christmas, to give you pleasure, 
Made from our savings, at our leisure, 
Some we have made and for some we have paid, 
But in all there is love and happiness laid. 
Hurrah! Off with the packet, 
And believe that we back it, 
With our thanks sincere 
For the gifts last year. 


UNIORS of Shelby, North Carolina, think 

they were the first in Cleveland County to 
make a contribution to the hurricane fund. They 
gave $18.40. On the other side of the state, at 
Rocky Mount, six little children went to their 
teacher and asked if they might give up soda 
water and such things to send money to the 
children in Porto Rico and Florida. They had 
soon collected $6.00. The Hertford Juniors each 
furnished a complete set of underclothes or a 
suit or dress for a child, and the boys helped pack 
them in boxes. In Wilson County the Boy 
Scouts helped pack up the really good clothes 
the Juniors had brought in. 


HE 1st of March in Bulgaria is now Junior 

Red Cross Day. “As everyone knows,” the 
Bulgarian Junior magazine says, “on the Ist of 
March we celebrate the 
coming of Spring by 
that lovely custom of 
giving each other Mar- 
tenitzi [twisted cords of 
white and red silk with 
tassels, for the neck and 
wrists] and wishing 
each other good health. 
... This beautiful day 
on which Martenitzi are 
tied not only on people, 
but on trees and ani- 
mals as well, wishing 
everybody and every- 


thing good health and happiness, be- 
came the Junior Red Cross great holi- 
day.” The schools combine to give 
programs and entertainments in the 
town halls and in Sofia at the Na- 
tional Theatre and afterwards parade 
in the streets. The Juniors all over 
the country make and sell Martenitzi 
for their Service Funds. 


Boston kindergarten children 

made 200 Easter boxes of bunnies, 
paper furniture and pinwheel cut- 
outs of bunnies and chickens for chil- 
dren in the hospitals. 





Last year, on the Friday before Easter, all these flowers were brought to school 
by the pupils of Highland School in Atlanta, Ga. Then they were sent to the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Atlanta 


A YEAR ago this month the 

Juniors of St. Landry Parish, in 
Louisiana, meeting at Opelousas, elected officers 
for their Parish Council and gave five suggestions 
from each school of, the things all the schools 
might do in common during the next year. These 
were put together into one big mimeographed 
program, with divisions labeled “Health,” “Ser- 
vice” and “Friendship.” Under “Service” they 


decided: 


A. Juniors will work to beautify their rooms, building 
and grounds. 

B. Juniors will help to equip school libraries and keep 
them open during the summer. 

C. Juniors will do everything possible to improve school 
attendance. 

D. Juniors will do every- 


was presented in the Somerville, Ohio, school 
last spring to the Third and Fourth Grades, for 
the best year’s record. This is the report they 
made to the county superintendent’s committee 
which made the award: 

1. We got 100% membership. 

2. To do this some of us earned money to pay for mem- 
bership of those who couldn’t get the money. We did this 
by selling bitter sweets. 

3. We gave a health play in which every member of 
the room took part. 

4. We prepared a box and took it out to a family we 
knew this winter when they were sick. The box con- 
tained canned fruit, vegetables, jelly, lard and such things. 
We all went out when the box was delivered and sang a 


thing possible to prevent fires 
and accidents in their school 
and homes. 

E. Juniors will keep patrons 
interested by informing them 
of the services done for the 
school and community. 


A silver Health Cup is to 
be awarded at the annual 


literary and athletic rally 
in April to the school 
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LARGE wooden 

shield with the 
words, ‘“‘The Junior 
Red Cross Emblem pre- 
sented for the Greatest 
Service,” followed by the 
name of the room, the 
teacher and the pupils 
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number of songs. 

5. We sold about $8.00 
worth of Christmas seals. 

6. We helped in the miners’ 
relief. Almost every child do- 
nated something. We had two 
flour sacks filled with shoes 
besides a great many clothes. 

7. When Bernice was sick 
we bought her a beautiful red 
begonia. 

8. We organized into a 
brigade and with the help of 
the First and Second Grades, 
we spent an hour picking up 
papers and sticks and clean- 
ing the school grounds. We 
are planning to do this again 
before school is out. 

9. We elected two captains, 
chose sides and held a health 
contest which lasted a month. 
Each of us kept a chart on 
which he marked down the 
health chores he had done the 
day before. 

10. When children in the 
room were sick for any length 
of time we wrote “good cheer” 
letters to them. 
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HESE are some of a whole set 

of postcards showing the many 
activities carried on by Juniors in 
Hungary. One of the special pet 
projects of these Juniors is the pres- 
ervation of the beautiful old designs 
which are characteristic of their 
country and which were in danger 
of dying out. The Juniors use these 
designs to decorate all sorts of things 
—woodwork, book bindings, clothes. 
Then they hold a bazaar and sell 
their lovely things to swell their 
Service Fund. 


ENTRIES IN THE SERVICE BOOK OF SOME PESTREHELY, HUNGARY, JUNIORS: 


Susan carries home her invalid neighbor’s bread from the bakery. 
“Erzi reads to a blind man twice a week. 

“Marie runs errands for an aunt who has small children. 

“Katica taught the alphabet to a bedridden soldier who is illiterate.” 





